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Future  co-ordinator  planning  ahead 

First  woman  hired  fuii-time  for  Conestoga’s  Journaiism  program 


By  Jeannette  Altwegg 

Sharon  Dietz,  an  avid  woman’s 
rights  advocate,  will  be  the 
journalism  program’s  first  female 
co-ordinator  in  Conestoga 
College’s  30-year  history. 

Joe  Martin,  dean  of  the  school  of 
applied  arts  and  the  school  of 
access  and  preparatory  studies, 
said  in  a phone  interview  that 
Dietz  will  eventually  take  over  the 
program  co-ordinator  position  in 
the  journalism  department,  but  “no 
date  has  been  determined  as  of  yet. 
We’re  looking  at  a change-over 
pretty  soon,  though.” 

Before  Dietz  takes  over  the 
program  co-ordinator  position,  she 
will  also  be  the  program’s  first 
female  faculty  member,  Martin 
said. 

Dietz,  who  won’t  officially 
become  a full-time  teacher  until 
Aug.  4,  said  she  was  pleased  the 
journalism  faculty  will  have  a 
full-time  position  filled  by  a 
woman. 

A women’s  rights  advocate, 
Dietz  belongs  to  several  women’s 
groups,  one  of  them  being  the 
women’s  resource  group  at  the 
college. 

“It’s  unfortunate  that  it  has  taken 
this  long  before  a woman  was 
appointed  to  a position  as  a 
full-time  teacher  in  the  program,” 
she  said. 

However,  she  said  she’s  not  sure 
of  any  specific  reason  other  than 


Out  with  a smile 

Head  of  security  Bob  Gilberds 
got  a lot  of  hugs  on  his  last  day, 
May  28.  See  story  on  page  3. 

(Photo  by  Casey  Johnson) 


Sharon  Dietz  will  be  Conestoga’s  first  full-time  female 
teacher  in  the  journalism  program.  (Photo  by  Jeannette  Altwegg) 


there  were  no  qualified  women 
applying  for  the  job. 

“For  one  reason  or  another, 
women  who  have  applied  for 
full-time  positions  in  the  past  were 
not  qualified.  I don’t  think  it  has 
anything  to  do  with  discrimina- 
tion.” 

The  program  co-ordinator  posi- 
tion usually  circulates  among  fac- 
ulty, Dietz  said,  with  one  person 
taking  the  position  a couple  of 
years  and  then  passing  it  along  to 
someone  else. 

“The  problem  in  our  department 
is  that  nobody  wanted  to  be 
co-ordinator  oAer  than  Andrew 
(Jankowski).” 

Dietz  said  the  committee  which 
hired  her  was  looking  for  a 
full-time  teacher  but  also 
stipulated  that  the  person  be 
interested  in  the  co-ordinator’s 
position. 


Jankowski,  current  journalism 
program  co-ordinator,  will 
retire  in  two  years,  Dietz  said,  and 
management  was  looking  for 
someone  to  succeed  him. 

“It  allows  for  a smoother 
transition  if  the  person  who  will  be 
replacing  Andrew  can  be  estab- 
lished early  enough  to  work  with 
him  before  he  retires,”  said  Dietz. 

Dietz  said  one  of  the  most 
important  things  that  qualified  her 
as  a full-time  professor  at  the 
college  was  her  ability  to  teach. 

“That  might  sound  strange,  but 
there  are  people  who  are  teachers 
who  cannot  teach,”  said  Dietz. 

Dietz  said  she  had  a physics 
teacher  in  Grade  11  who  was 
astoundingly  intelligent,  but  could 
not  teach. 

To  teach  you  have  to  be  able  to 
show  students  how  to  get  from 
one  point  to  the  next  by  explaining 


how  you  got  there,  she  said. 

“If  you  don’t  understand  the 
process  yourself,  you  cannot  teach 
it  to  somebody  else.” 

Over  the  last  nine  years,  Dietz 
has  taught  almost  every  course  in 
the  journalism  program  at 
Conestoga,  she  said. 

“I  understand  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  program  and  I 
have  also  worked  on  curriculum 
development,”  said  Dietz. 

Dietz  said  other  factors  that  may 
have  contributed  to  her  hiring 
could  have  been  her  master’s 
degree  in  journalism  from 
Carleton  University  in  Ottawa,  as 
well  as  her  10-year  background  in 
the  community  newspaper  busi- 
ness. 

Dietz  said  she  would  be  the  only 
full-time  faculty  member  with  that 
much  community  newspaper  expe- 
rience and  it  is  important  that  all 
perspectives  of  journalism  — 
magazine,  daily  newspapers, 
broadcasting,  and  community 
newspapers  — be  represented. 

She  said  many  graduates  will  get 
positions  on  community  newspa- 
pers in  the  area  so  it’s  important 
that  somebody  has  extensive 
experience  in  tiiat  field. 

Dietz  said  she’s  also  interested 
in  open  communication  between 
students  and  faculty. 

“I  want  students  to  feel  that  they 
have  a say  in  what  happens  in  the 
program,”  she  said.  “I  want  them 
to  feel  that  they  are  listened  to.” 


As  a 
Olympic  1 
James  is  not  y 


year’s  Commonwealth  Games. 
James  must  overcome  a career- 
’r^’ijphrmtemsgv’^  ■ 

'-Juiiljp'%^,  lair'^;  injury,  thM  left  him' put  of  the 
Condor.  OlympipOames  in  Atlanta. 

wal'yery'disheMtening  for 
for  me,”  James  said,  “At  lhat  lime,  I 
ing  to  was  diinkmg  my  career  was  fin- 


^ Who  Im  been  training 
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James  has  been  an  intem^ond  hopes  his  experience  will  benefit 
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Kuala  Lumpur.  Malaysia. 


years,  and  has%  represented 
Canada  in  the  1988  Olympic 
Games  in  Seoul,  South  Korea, 
and  the  1992  Games  to 
Barcelona,  Spain. 

He  has  won  11  Canadian 
championships  and  to  1994  and 
won  a bronze  medal  at  the 
Commonwealth  Games  to 
Victoria.  James  is  also  the  presi- 
dent of  the  athletes  council  to 
Athletics  Canada. 

James  is  responsible  for 
Conestoga  College’s  Doon 
intramural  sports  programs  as 
well  as  arena,  gym  and  field 
rentals. 

In  his  attempt  to  qualil^  for  this 


At  age  35  in  July,  I’m  still 
saying  to  myself,  I know  I can 
jump  better  than  I had  ever 
before  because  my  speed  is  still 
at  the  same  level,”  James  said. 
“But  now  I’ve  got  all  these  years 
of  technical  experience.” 

James,  a Canadian  bom  in 
Trinidad,  has  three  children  and 
manages  to  find  a balance 
between  his  family,  work,  and 
training  responsibilities. 

“My  wife  has  been  very 
supportive,”  James  said.  “She 
sees  the  Joy  on  my  face  when 
I train  and  when  I compete.  It’s 
a decent  balance  that  I have 
now.” 


for  gold 


^ He  says  watching  the  1996 
^Atlanta  Games  from  the  side- 
lines inspired  him  to  overcome 
his  injury. 

“1  tried  to  motivate  myself.  So 
throughout  my  rehab,  watehing 
the  games  and  saying  to  myself 
‘I’d  like  to  get  back  there,’  really 
helped  me  to  overcome  all  the 
trauma,”  James  said. 

Participating  in  competitive 
sports  for  such  a long  period  of 
time  has  made  him  a stronger 
person,  James  stod. 

“As  a mature  tohlete,  you  come 
to  master  die  filings  that  the 
younger  ones  are  developing,” 
James  said. 

Though  his  immediate  goal  is 
to  represent  Canada  at  flie 
Commonwealth  Games  in 
September,  he  is  not  dismissing  a 
position  in  file  2(X)0  Olympic 
Games  in  Sydney,  Australia. 
“Given  my  age,  I have  to  realis- 
tically say  ‘take  it  a year  at  a 
time,’”  James  said.  “If  I’m  feel- 
ing (he  way  I’m  feeling  now  and 
I get  to  file  year  2000  barring  any 
injuries,  I definitely  feel  that  I 
can  make  the  championships.” 
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An  all-weather  kind  of  guy, 
Tibbits  says  of  security  head 


By  Donna  Fierheller 

A face  that  is  familiar  to 
Conestoga’s  faculty,  staff  and 
returning  students  will  be  notice- 
ably absent  when  yearly  parking 
stickers  and  tags  go  on  sale  at  the 
college  during  late  August. 

Bob  Gilberds,  head  of  security, 
retired  on  May  29  after  working  at 
the  college  for  nearly  23  years. 

A retirement  luncheon  was  orga- 
nized by  Pauline  Winston,  assistant 
to  Barry  Milner,  and  Dave  Putt  of 
the  physical  resources  department. 

The  luncheon  was  held  in  the 
cafeteria  blue  room  on  May  28, 
attended  by  about  50  well-wishers, 
including  Conestoga  College  pres- 
ident John  Tibbits. 

“It’s  people  like  Bob  that  have 
made  the  college  the  success  it  is,” 
Tibbits  said,  as  he  presented 
Gilberds  with  a blue  nylon  jacket 
with  Conestoga’s  logo  printed  on  it. 

“Bob  was  always  there,  doing  his 
job  inside  and  out,  regardless  of 
the  weather,”  Tibbits  said. 

Others  joined  in  presenting 
Gilberds  with  gifts  of  appreciation. 


Kim  Radigan,  the  health,  safety 
and  environmental  coordinator, 
showed  Gilberds  a plaque  with  his 
name  on  it  that  will  be  displayed  in 
the  health  and  safety  department, 
in  recognition  of  his  14  years  of 
volunteer  work  in  health  and 
safety.  Radigan  said  Gilberds  will 
be  given  a plaque  to  keep. 

On  behalf  of  the  Doon  Student 
Association,  Becky  Boertien,  the 
DSA  director  of  student  life,  gave 
Gilberds  a sport  tote  bag  filled  with 
“a  week’s  worth  of  T-shirts.” 
Boertien  said  Gilberds  always  asked 
for  a leftover  T-shirt  from  DSA 
events  to  take  home  to  his  wife. 

The  tote  bag  contained  a 1998 
polar  plunge  T-shirt  and  sweat- 
shirt, a blue  toque  and  a sport 
drink  container.  Gilberds  said,  “I’ll 
take  these  home  to  mum.” 

A card  signed  by  his  co-workers 
in  the  physical  resources  depart- 
ment contained  a cheque  for  $150. 
Gilberds  said,  “Now,  that’s  a shirt.” 
To  the  laughter  of  onlookers,  one 
of  his  co-workers  replied,  “It  sure 
is.  It’s  the  shirt  off  our  backs.” 
Punch,  snacks  and  two  cakes. 


one  with  a dinosaur  on  it  and  the 
other  decorated  with  carrots,  were 
consumed  by  those  in  attendance 
and  others  who  dropped  by  to  wish 
Gilberds  well  and  say  goodbye. 

A Wackenhut  security  guard  out- 
side the  security  office  said  Gilberds 
will  be  missed  by  more  people  than 
he  realizes.  Ed  Reese  said  a picture 
of  Gilberds  will  be  hung  on  the  wall 
in  the  security  office. 

Gilberds,  who  spent  his  last  day  of 
work  “cleaning  up  and  getting 
things  organized  for  the  other 
guys,”  said,  “I’ve  put  my  time  in 
here.  I think  someone  else  can 
come  in  and  maybe  make  it  better.” 
He  said  he  enjoyed  working  with 
people. 

“Ninety-nine  point  nine  per  cent 
of  the  people  you  work  with  are 
good  people.  It’s  the  other  point 
one  per  cent  you  have  trouble 
with,”  Gilberds  said.  “They  are  the 
ones  who  come  in  and  make  their 
own  rules,  or  figure  colleges 
shouldn’t  have  any  rules  at  all.” 

He  said  he  plans  to  take  some 
time  to  relax  and  spend  more  time 
with  his  family. 


Bob  Gilberds,  retired  Doon  campus  head  of  security,  takes  a 
break  outside  the  shipping  dock  of  the  main  building.  He  says  he 
is  looking  forward  to  spending  more  time  with  his  family,  now  that 
he  is  retiring.  (Photo  by  Donna  Fierheller) 


Subcontractor  Gord  Toman 
helps  place  one  of  the  four  new 
lights  in  Lot  10  at  the  Doon 
campus  on  June  1. 

(Photo  by  Jason  Gennings) 


New  lamps  shed  light 
on  Doon  parking  lot 


By  Jason  Gennings 

New  lighting  went  up  in  Lot  10 
on  June  1,  and  is  the  continuation 
of  a $130,0(X)  program  that  began 
in  1991,  said  Dave  Putt,  director  of 
physical  resources  at  Conestoga 
College. 

“We  could  probably  see  this 
campus  from  space,  there’s  so 
much  light  here,”  said  Putt. 

Last  week,  workers  were  erecting 
new  lighting  in  Lot  10,  near  the 
ATS  Engineering  Complex. 

Gord  Toman,  of  Toman  Services, 
New  Dundee,  said  he  was  subcon- 
tracted by  the  college  to  do  the 
lighting,  which  began  with  ditches 
and  conduits  last  fall. 

Putt  said  the  work  last  fall  also 
included  putting  in  the  cement 
bases  for  the  lights. 

“Those  are  big  lights,  and  there’s 
a heavy  wind  load.  The  bases  are 
five  or  six  feet  into  the  deck,  so, 
there’s  a few  thousand  pounds  of 
concrete  in  there,”  said  Putt. 

Allan  Hawkins,  of  Allan  Hawkins 
Electrical  Service,  was  hired  by 
Toman  to  bring  in  the  crane  and  help 
put  up  the  poles  and  aim  the  lights. 

Not  only  have  the  light  levels 
increased,  the  power  poles  are 
being  moved  from  the  centre  to  the 
outside  of  the  parking  lot,  said  Putt. 

This  avoids  hazards  in  the  winter 
and  because  the  new  lights  are 
directed  into  the  centre  of  the  lot, 
instead  of  radiating  to  the  outside, 
said  Fhitt,  there  are  fewer  com- 
plaints from  neighbors. 

The  new  lighting  is  part  of  the 
program  that  started  in  the  1991- 
92  year  after  a women’s  safety 
audit,  said  Putt. 

According  to  Putt,  new  lighting 
is  just  one  of  the  results  of  the 
audit.  Others  include  installing  the 
internal  spherical  mirrors,  and  the 
alert-buzzer  systems  that  goes  to 
security  in  case  there’s  a threat  to 
anyone  on  campus. 

Improving  the  parking  lot  lighting. 


walkway  lighting  through  the 
woods,  and  walkways  from  the  main 
building  to  the  recreation  centre  has 
taken  a lot  of  money,  said  Putt. 

“Even  though  we’ve  put  all  that 
money  into  lighting,  it  hasn’t  cost 
the  academic  side  of  the  college 
anything,”  said  Putt,  “and  we’re  not 
spending  much  more  on  electricity, 
if  anything,  than  we  did  pre  ’91.” 
While  the  efficiency  of  the 
new  lighting  comes  from  efficient 
high-pressure  sodium,  the  money 
behind  the  lighting  comes  from  a 
government  women’s  safety  grant 
given  to  the  college  each  year. 

“We  could  probably  see 
this  campus  from  space, 
there’s  so  much  light 
here.” 

Dave  Putt, 
director  of  physical  resources 


The  women’s  safety  grant  varies 
each  year  between  $25, (XX)  and 
$30,000,  said  Putt.  Some  of  the 
grant  is  spent  on  other  aspects  of 
women’s  safety,  women’s  resource 
material  in  the  library,  and  training 
programs  on  sexual  harassment, 
said  Putt. 

All  lighting  costs  have  come 
from  that  grant,  except  for  the 
safety  expenditures  from  the  safety 
grant  on  lighting.  Any  amount  over 
those  grants  has  to  come  from 
somewhere,  said  Putt. 

“I  can’t  obviously  take  it  out  of 
the  academic  money.  That  money 
comes  out  of  classroc  ■ . ;o  ■ 
either  use  other  grants  we  get  from 
the  government,  or  the\  become  a 
part  of  a capital  project,”  said  Putt. 

Since  1991-92  the  total  ;pent  on 
lighting  upgrades,  including  the 
safety  grant  and  some  other  grants 
as  well,  was  $350,(XX),  said  Putt. 


DSA  connects  with  BACCHUS 
for  upcoming  conference 


Raising  alcohoi 
awareness  can  be 
fun,  says  DSA 
representative 

By  Usa  Roberts 

Traditionally,  Bacchus  is 
remembered  as  the  (jreek  god 
of  food,  drink  and  good  times. 
The  Florida-based  organiza- 
tion called  BACCHUS  has  been 
raising  alcohol  awareness  fcM- 15 
years,  but  only  started  its  opera- 
tions in  Canada  1 1 years  ago.  It 
is  a national  program  which 
discusses  education  and  aware- 
ness issues  aimed  specifically 
for  post-secondary  students. 

“They  (the  American  chapter 
of  BACCHUS)  took  the  name  to 
say,  ‘We  can  have  a good  time 
and  be  careful,’”  said  Gerry 
Cleaves,  vice  president  of  stu- 
dent affairs  for  the  Doon 
Student  Association. 

Upcoming  conference 

Cleaves  has  represented  the 
DSA  at  past  BACCHUS  confer- 
ences. Along  with  Ellen  Menage, 
promotions  assistant  for  clubs 
and  awareness.  Cleaves  will  be 
present  at  their  upcoming 
symposium  June  10-13  at  a 
resort  in  Nottawasaga,  OnL 
BACCHUS  was  introduced  in 
I Canada  through  Dean  Harris,  a 
j dean  at  Wilfrid  Laurier  Uni- 
I versity,  according  to  Cleaves. 

“He  attended  a conference  in 
lorida,  and  said,  ‘We  need  this 

i Although  BACCHUS  started 
at  ^urier,  the  central  organiza- 
^ tion  is  located  in  Toronto.  The 
, organization  centres  on  alcohol 
I awareness  activities,  such  as  the 


“Safe  Break,”  which  was  held  at 
the  Doon  campus  in  March. 

The  upcoming  BACCHUS 
conference,  said  Cleaves,  will 
be  based  on  organizing  and 
planning  the  awareness  week. 

“This  year,  it  will  be  a real 
grass-roots  conference  where 
we  will  walk  through  ideas  for 
awareness  weeks,”  he  said. 
Cleaves  remembered  his  first 
meeting  as  an  introduction  to 
public  speaking,  something  he 
said  he  wasn’t  always  comfort- 
able with. 

He  said  he  learned  to  get  over 
his  fear  by  attending  a meeting 
where  someone  threw  a Koosh- 
ball  into  die  group. 

“Whoever  caught  it  had  to 
share  an  anecdote  about  their 
ideal  dinner  companion,  and 
wliat  kind  of  food  they  would 
have.” 

BACCHUS  Philosophy 

Past  seminars  involved  humor- 
ous and  emotional  keynote 
speakers,  said  Cleaves 
“They  don’t  necessarily  say 
alcohol  is  a bad  thing;  they 
don’t  condemn  anyone  who 
chooses  to  drink,”  continued 
Cleaves.  “They’re  more  into 
promoting  safe  drinking.” 

Some  of  the  sponsors  for 
BACCHUS  conferences  include 
Labatt’s  Breweries  and  Corby 
Distilleries,  which  maintain  the 
image  of  responsible  corporate 
citizens,  said  Cleaves.  Atten- 
dance fees  to  the  symposiums 
are  subsidized  by  the  sponsors. 

Cleaves  said  although  he 
enjoys  making  social  contacts 
through  the  conferences,  he  takes 
his  role  in  BACCHUS  seriously. 
“I’m  a representative  from  the 
DSA  to  get  awareness  out 
there,”  he  said.  “There’s  always 
something  new  to  learn.” 
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Simon  Thurgar  of  the  woodworking  technician  program  says  it  took  him  about  80  hours  just  to  make 
the  jester  on  the  guitar  he  entered  in  the  Mastercraft  competition  held  May  28.  The  jester  is  made  of 
47  different  pieces  of  of  mother-of-pearl,  silver,  ivory,  and  abalone  shell,  and  the  guitar  itself  is  made 
of  rosewood,  Thurgar  said. 


Graphic  design  graduate  Vincent  Marcone  entered  a portfolio  of 
his  designs  in  the  college  Mastercraft  competition  held  in  the 
woodworking  building  at  the  Doon  campus. 

(All  photos  by  Donna  Fierheller) 


Effort  rewarded  in  competition 

Award  winner  spent  200  hours  on  project 


By  Donna  Fierheller 

The  winner  of  this  year’s  $500 
college  Mastercraft  award  will 
have  no  problem  figuring  out  what 
to  do  with  the  money. 

Cherie  Morrison,  who  completed 
her  final  semester  of  the  wood- 
working technician  program  in 
April,  said  she  will  purchase  some 
good  files  and  hand  tools  before 
starting  work  on  her  next  project. 

Morrison  was  one  of  five 

Conestoga  College  students  to 

enter  the  competition,  held  May  28 
at  the  woodworking  centre. 

Conestoga  College  registrar  Fred 
Harris  said  the  College  Mastercraft 
Awards  were  initiated  in  1980  by 
former  college  president  Kenneth 
Hunter,  to  recognize  excellence  in 
hand/creative  skills  of  students 
who  are  in  either  full  or  part-time 
certificate  or  diploma  programs. 

To  qualify  for  the  Mastercraft 
award,  entrants  must  first  be  select- 
ed winner  at  the  program  level  of 
competition.  The  project  they  enter 
must  also  be  related  to  the  stu- 
dents’ individual  areas  of  study. 

The  Queen  Anne-style  coffee 


table  Morrison  designed  and  made 
as  part  of  her  program  requirements 
was  completed  in  December  1997, 
and  was  her  first  project.  She  said 
she  spent  about  200  hours  in  total 
working  on  the  table. 

“The  legs  took  a long  time, 
because  they  are  made  of  solid 
pieces  of  cherry  wood  and  had  to 
be  hand  sanded,”  she  said. 

The  table  has  a full  12-step  finish 
that  she  said  is  what  brings  out  the 
depth  of  the  grain  in  the  wood.  As 
well,  she  hand-carved  a shell  as  an 
accent  piece  for  the  front  of  the 
table,  and  said  designing  it  on 
paper  was  harder  than  actually 
carving  the  wood. 

A small  drawer  was  made  with 
dovetails  to  join  the  pieces  togeth- 
er, which  she  said  makes  it 
stronger  and  more  attractive. 

Morrison  said  she  presented  the 
table  as  a gift  to  her  grandmother, 
who  sadly  didn’t  get  to  enjoy  it  for 
very  long,  as  she  died  in  March 
1998. 

Morrison  said  she  has  just  started 
working  at  Krug  Furniture  in 
Kitchener,  making  office  furniture. 

Entries  submitted  by  the  other 


Conestoga  students  in  the 
Mastercraft  competition  included  a 
guitar  made  by  Simon  Thurgar  in 
the  woodworking  technician  pro- 
gram; a portfolio  of  graphic  designs 
by  Vincent  Marcone  in  the  graphic 
design  program;  plans  for  a charity 
casino  designed  by  Chad  Heise, 
Brenda  Lagassie  and  Robert  Bin  in 
the  civil  engineering  program;  and 
a public  service  announcement 
video  for  Kids’  Help  Line,  by 
Stacia  Peters  in  the  broadcasting 
program. 

The  students  presented  their  sub- 
missions to  five  judges  who  were 
chosen  from  industry,  including 
two  Conestoga  College  graduates: 
Dan  Oswald,  from  Ken’s  Cabinets 
in  Brantford;  and  Greg  Pautler, 
from  Pautler  Designs  in 
Cambridge.  The  other  judges  were 
Angelo  Iimocente  from  MTE  con- 
sultants, a Kitchener  engineering 
firm;  Gunter  Dallmeier  from  ATS 
Automation  Tooling  Systems, 
Cambridge;  and  Bob  Fach  from 
Kempenfelt  Graphic  Arts  in  Barrie. 

The  Mastercraft  award  will  be 
presented  to  Morrison  at  convoca- 
tion ceremonies  on  June  25. 


College  registrar  Fred  Harris  (right)  congratulates  Mastercraft 
award  winner  Cherie  Morrison  on  her  winning  Queen  Anne-style 
coffee  table  she  designed  for  the  competition. 
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Grantd  Valley  inmates 
lend  a helping  hand 


Primary  worker  Deann  Bourgeois  of  the  Grand  Valley 
institution  women’s  prison  supervises  inmates  who  participated 
in  the  cleanup  part  of  the  adopt-a-road  program  on  May  25. 

(Photo  by  Anita  Santarossa) 


By  Anita  Santarossa 

On  the  Monday  morning  drive 
into  Conestoga  College’s  Doon 
campus  a few  weeks  ago  you 
may  have  noticed  a group  of  peo- 
ple picking  up  debris  at  the  side 
of  Homer  Watson  Boulevard. 

Eleven  inmates  of  the  Grand 
Valley  Institution  for  Women  and 
several  staff  members  participat- 
ed in  Waterloo  Region’s  adopt-a- 
road  program.  May  25. 

“This  is  the  first  year  that  “low- 
risk”  inmates  were  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  program,”  said 
Deann  Bourgeois,  a primary 
worker  for  the  institution. 

The  institution  has  been  a part 
of  the  program  since  it  opened 
three  years  ago,  said  Bourgeois. 


“Because  of  shift  work  it  was 
difficult  getting  only  staff  to 
come  out,”  she  said,  “but  we 
want  to  bring  something  back  to 
the  community.” 

Low-risk  inmates  were  evalu- 
ated before  they  could  participate 
in  the  cleanup,  said  Bourgeois. 

“We  did  an  assessment  on 
inmates  who  posed  little  risk  on 
society  and  those  whose  time  is 
almost  up.” 

She  said  many  inmates  that  par- 
ticipated will  be  integrating  back 
into  society  soon. 

“A  lot  of  them  want  to  do 
something  worthwhile,”  said 
Bourgeois  about  the  inmates. 

Homer  Watson  Boulevard  was 
cleaned  up  from  Manitou  Drive 
to  Conestoga  College  Boulevard. 


CORRECTIONS: 

In  the  May  25  issue  of 
Spoke,  Keith  Pritchard’s 
name  was  misprinted  in 
Jason  Genning’s  article, 
titled  “Technology  students 
win  memorial  award.” 

Also,  Doon  faculty  member 
Bob  Coons  was  misquoted  as 
saying  that  Conestoga  bene- 
fits from  its  partnerships 
when,  in  fact,  it  should  have 
been  attributed  to  Mike 
McClements,  dean  of  engi- 
neering technology  for 
Conestoga  College. 

Also,  in  the  article  “Publi- 
shers compete  for  sales”,  in 
the  May  25  issue  of  Spoke, 
Shelley  Reid’s  employer’s 
name  was  misspelled.  She 
works  at  Fitzhenry  and 
Whiteside  publishers. 

Spoke  regrets  the  errors. 
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Only  sin  in  the  ’90s 
is  a stand  on  morality 


By  Jason  Gennings 

Recently,  Erika  and  Phil  Kubassek  wrote 
a letter  to  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Kitchener- Waterloo  Record.  They  commit- 
ted the  only  sin  of  the  ’90s;  as  Christians 
they  expressed  their  homosexuality  opin- 
ions. 

The  law  of  the  ’90s  is  political  correct- 
ness, where  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to 
be  wrong,  and  yet,  the  Kubasseks  were 
raked  over  the  coals  in  letters  that  swarmed 
onto  the  editorial  page. 

I can’t  say  if  I agree  with  the  Kubasseks 
or  not,  but  I am  very  interested  in  the  huge 
reaction  to  their  letter. 

Letter  after  letter  came  in,  full  of  anger 
and  condemnation,  most  against  the 
Kubasseks  and  their  opinion.  One  response 
tackled  the  Kubasseks  with  some  interest- 
ing logic,  “As  Christians,  our  work  is  to 
look  beyond  that  which  may  offend  God,” 
said  one  letter.  Many  attacks  were  also 
made  on  Christianity  and  the  Bible. 

People  did  everything  either  to  condemn 
the  Kubasseks  and  their  opinion  or  support 
them.  Most  people  ignored  the  opportunity 
to  debate  intellectually  and  simply  called 
the  Kubasseks  closed-minded  fanatics,  all 
in  various  wordings. 

There  are  many  dpportunitites  for  opinion 
after  incidents  of  child  molesters,  muders, 
environmental  disasters  and  political 
corruption.  Granted  religion,  homosexuali- 
ty and  abortion  are  always  controversial, 
but  this  is  the  first  time  I have  seen  weeks 
of  reaction  to  anything,  especially  when  it 
is  just  a letter  to  the  editor. 

This  epidemic  of  letters  was  not  sparked 
by  an  abortion  clinic  shooting,  the  murder 
of  an  accomplished  homosexual  executive, 
nor  the  massacre  of  thousands  in  a civil 
war.  What  energized  people  was  the 
straightforward  expression  of  a moral  opin- 
ion. 

The  only  outrage  the  ’90s  is  not  in  the 
breach  of  a morality,  but  the  expression  of 
it.  A morality  may  infringe  on  the  rights  to 
be  anything  we  want  to  be  and  this  is  why 
morality  is  not  popular  in  the  ’90s. 


You  can  be  anything  you  want  to  be  in  the 
’90s  as  long  as  you  don’t  influence  other 
people.  We  must  accept  everyone  no  matter 
what  they  do  and  who  they  are. 

The  politcal  correcmess  movement  hates 
any  morality  because  it  calls  something 
‘wrong’  and  asks  for  change.  No  one  likes 
that. 

A few  years  ago.  Madonna  put  out  a book 
called  Sex.  In  the  midst  of  nude  photos. 
Madonna  was  pictured  in  a sex  act  with  a 
dog.  There  was  outrage  on  the  ‘fanatical’ 
side  of  society  but  most  people  just  said, 
“Well,  that’s  different.” 

A few  years  ago  even  the  hint  of  such  a 
perversion  would  have  caused  outrage  and 
destroyed  her  career,  but  in  the  love-every- 
lifestyle  ’90s,  all  Madonna  had  to  do  was 
get  a good  public  relations  person. 

Next  thing  we  knew  she  was  seen  in  long 
hair,  looking  maternal  and  talking  about 
raising  a “good,  little.  Catholic  girl.” 

The  Bible  is  a code  of  morality  whether 
you  believe  it  or  not.  So  are  the  Koran,  the 
Torah,  and  even  the  oath  of  marriage,  all  of 
which  have  come  under  attack  in  the  ’90s. 

Almost  everyone  can  agree  that  the 
government  has  no  business  legislating 
morality.  Its  job  is  to  allow  the  freedom  to 
choose  without  harm  to  others,  but  are  we 
too  giddy  in  this  freedom? 

If  we  reject  every  existing  code  of 
morality,  will  we  be  able  to  instill  morals  in 
our  children?  Or  will  we  allow  them  to 
grow  up  self-centred,  believing  morality  is 
doing  whatever  they  want?  Simple  things 
like  treating  everyone  with  respect,  even 
when  you  disagree  with  them,  will  be  lost. 

After  the  original  letter  that  sparked  the 
series  of  letters  in  the  Record,  some  people 
wrote  they  didn’t  want  the  Kubasseks 
‘preaching’  on  the  editorial  page. 

The  editorial  page  is  a forum  for  opinion. 
If  you  do  not  want  to  read  opinion,  skip  the 
editorial  page,  because  that’s  what  it’s  for. 
Let  us  debate,  express,  and  argue  and  take  a 
stand  when  necessary. 

I would  like  to  end  by  quoting  Voltaire:  “I 
disapprove  of  what  you  say,  but  I will 
defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say  it.” 


Another  Canadian  diplomat  taking  orders  from 
the  Prime  Minister  . . . No  wonder  Rome  loves 
Canadian  tourists  so  much! 
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New  body-branding  ‘art  form’  should  be  left  for  livestock 


I would  like  to  think  I 
am  a liberal  minded  per- 
son. 

I do  my  best  not  to  judge 
people  upon  first  sight 
and  I respect  people’s 
decisions  even  if  I don’t 
agree  with  them. 
Recently,  a new  trend 
has  emerged  that  I just 
can’t  get  my  liberal  mind  around. 

Body  branding  is  becoming  popular  in 
our  western  culture. 

There  are  a number  of  NBA  players  who 
have  willingly  turned  their  flesh  into  scar 
tissue. 

Haven’t  noticed  it  yet?  Next  time  you 
watch  a ball  game  check  out  the  players 
arms  closely. 


You  will  be  surprised  at  how  many  light- 
pink  scars  protrude  from  the  muscle-bound 
arms  of  these  athletes. 

These  people  actually  design  what  they 
want  their  brand  to  look  like. 

There  are  also  stories  about  fraternities  ' 
taking  part  in  this  form  of  mutilation. 

During  my  three  years  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  I heard  stories  about  guys 
actually  searing  their  skin  just  to  show  their 
dedication  to  the  fraternity. 

Ever  hear  of  making  a pledge? 

I’m  sorry,  maybe  this  new  ‘art’  form  is  the 
thing  to  do,  but  you  won’t  catch  me  doing 
it. 

I have  a number  of  friends  who  have  pret- 
ty large  scars  on  their  bodies  and  they  hate 
them. 

One  friend  has  seen  a plastic  surgeon 


because  she  can’t  stand  the  sight  of  the  two 
large  scars  that  encompass  her  left  knee. 

She  has  tried  everything  that  guarantees 
the  disappearance  of  her  scars,  such  as 
vitamin  E oil  and  Glyze  Rona,  a superb 
European  skin  care  remedy. 

It  is  funny  how  society  has  people  who 
see  things  in  totally  different  lights.  My 
friends  want  to  get  rid  of  their  scars,  while 
other  people  want  to  give  themselves  scars. 

I can  understand  tattooing  and  piercing, 
but  branding  blows  me  away. 

I can’t  imagine  going  through  the 
excruciating  pain,  or  sitting  in  a chair 
listening  to  your  skin  sizzle  like  bacon, 
smelling  burnt  flesh  knowing  it  is  yours, 
and  then  smiling  because  you  now  have 
black,  charred  skin. 

Sounds  like  a great  way  to  spend  a 


Saturday  afternoon. 

I may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  the  trend  is 
an  illness.  Branditis  anyone? 

Okay,  it  is  bad  enough  there  are  people  in 
society  who  lend  their  flawless  skin  to  this 
procedure,  but  what  about  the  people  who 
actually  run  shops  and  are  paid  to  brand 
others? 

They  must  get  some  sort  of  thrill  out  of  it, 
what  kind  of  thrill  I need  not  know.  This 
procedure  should  be  labelled  criminal. 

It  is  lunacy  for  people  to  take  a practice 
that  was  designed  to  keep  track  of  wander- 
ing livestock  and  use  it  on  themselves. 

Maybe  people  >vho  brand  themselves 
think  they  are,  as  the  old  cliche  goes,  tough 
as  bulls. 

Either  way,  branding  is  simply  for  the 
cows. 
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Opinion  split  over  September’s  teacher  strike 


By  Casey  Johnson 

The  possibility  of  a September 
strike  by  faculty  at  24  of  Ontario’s 
community  colleges  looms  in  the 
province. 

At  Conestoga  College,  77  per 
cent  of  faculty  who  turned  out  to 
vote  were  in  favor  of  future  strike 
action.  There  were  72  per  cent  in 
favor  of  it  province  wide. 

Faculty,  students,  support  staff 
and  visitors  at  the  Doon  campus 
were  asked  the  following  question 
May  28  and  29:  “Do  you 
think  teachers  should  strike  in 
September?” 

From  the  survey,  eight  people 
said  yes,  they  do  have  the  right  to 
strike;  five  people  said  no;  and  five 
people  were  undecided  because 
they  found  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  the  scale. 

Dan  Randall,  a Doon  campus 
bookstore  clerk,  said,  “Yes.  They 
certainly  have  a right  to  strike 
because  they  are  not  classified  as 
an  essential  service  (police, 
firefighters,  etc.). 


“The  college  will  not  shut  down 
completely  because  the  collective 
agreement  for  the  support  staff 
will  not  allow  a shut-out.  It  will  be 
business  as  usual,  except  for  the 
students.” 

Noshad  Chaudry,  a third-year 
•business  student  at  the  campus, 
said,  “No.  If  security  is  what  they 
want,  then  they  will  have  nothing 
to  keep  them  in  check.  Security 
can  hinder  the  teacher’s 
performance. 

“A  bit  of  competition  from 
outside  the  college  will  keep  the 
classes  full  of  teachers  who  will 
give  the  students  the  best  instruc- 
tion possible.  He  or  she  should 
only  be  given  short-term  contracts, 
if  they  meet  the  proper  require- 
ments. Evaluations  should  also  be 
performed  on  a regular  basis,”  he 
said. 

Myma  Nicholas,  a support  staff 
worker  in  student  services,  said, 
“Absolutely.  They  belong  to  a 
union  and  therefore  they  have 
collective  bargaining  rights  and 
strikes  are  part  of  that.  It  has  to  do 


with  work  formula  and  not  money. 
I know  they  (faculty)  would 
support  us  (support  sta^,  as  they 
have  in  the  past. 

“Our  issues  are  different  than 
theirs,  but  with  collective  bargain- 
ing, one  union  always  supports 
another  because  they  understand 
what  collective  bargaining  is  all 
about.  Nobody  wants  the  strike  to 
inconvenience  the  students,  but  it 
is  a bargaining  tool.” 

Brian  Baverstock,  an  Eastwood 
collegiate  student,  said,  “No.  Look 
what  happened  with  the  public 
school  teachers  strike.  The 
students  ha*,  e to  go  until  the  end  of 
June  now,  before  they  begin 
exams.  It’s  not  fair  that  dieir  (the 
teachers’)  agenda  hinders  the 
students.” 

Donna  Snyder,  a learning 
resource  centre  support  staff 
worker,  said,  “Yes.  I guess  they  do, 
but  it  isn’t  fair  to  the  students.” 
And  Shari  Gross,  also  of  the 
learning  resource  centre,  said, 
“Like  I’m  gonna  answer  that!” 
Lyle  Searth,  a special  studies 


student  at  Doon,  said,  “Yes  and  no. 
From  the  teachers’  viewpoint, 
there  is  probably  a legitimate 
reason.  For  the  students,  it’s  not 
fair.  It  will  affect  their  school 
year.” 

Doug  Perkins,  who  is  campus 
athletic  staff,  said,  “Yes,  with  a 
catch.  If  a strike  is  for  benefits  and 
security,  then  I understand  it.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  faculty,  support 
staff  and  administration  sometimes 
lose  the  concept  that  teachers  are 
here  for  the  students  and  not  vice- 
versa.” 

Corey  Micks,  a first-year 
Conestoga  student,  said,  “Yes, 
because  it’s  their  right  as  a 
unionized  organization,  if  it’s  a 
majority  vote.  But  no,  because 
they  are  using  students  as  a politi- 
cal platform  to  gain  attention  at  the 
students  expense. 

“If  they  (faculty)  strike  into 
October,  they  may  exceed  the 
cutoff  date  for  students  to  be  reim- 
bursed for  all  of  their  tuition. 
That’s  not  fair  to  the  students.” 

Anne  Simpson,  a mother  of  three 


and  visitor  to  the  college,  said, 
“No.  One  of  my  children  is  in 
college,  and  I’d  hate  to  think  of 
this  affecting  him.  I understand  the 
teachers’  grief,  but  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  job  security  these  days. 
There  is  always  a way  around  it. 
Institutions  did  not  get  as  big  as 
they  are  by  being  stupid.  Once 
again,  no  one  seems  to  be  thinking 
of  the  kids.” 

Ralph  Logan,  a second-year 
student  at  Doon,  said,  “Yes, 
because  it’s  their  right.  But,  that 
doesn’t  make  it  right. 

“It’s  very  sad  to  see  people  vying 
for  something  that  they  want  at 
the  expense  of  somebody  else, 
like  the  students.  Where  is  our 
say?” 

Annette  Claessens,  an  employee 
at  Beaver  Foods  at  the  Doon 
campus,  said,  “Yes.  Unions  look 
out  for  people  more  than 
governments  and  corporations  do. 
The  cuts  are  going  to  affect  the 
classrooms  and  the  students.  But 
there  is  a need  to  cut  some  of  the 
fat  off  the  top.” 


Donna  Snyder 


Lyle  Searth 


Corey  Micks 


Dan  Randall 


Enter  the  dark  side . . . 

Pollution  increase  in  Kitchener-Waterloo  has  forced  cyclist 
James  Partanen  to  wear  a gas  mask.  (Photo  by  Amanda  Fickiing) 
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Broadcast  teacher  a man  of  many  talents 


By  Amanda  Pickling 

You  may  have  seen  his  posters  on 
he  wall,  or  seen  him  in  full  cos- 
ume  walking  the  halls  of 
Conestoga  College’s  Doon  cam- 
ous. 

Sitting  in  his  office  in  the  broad- 
;ast  wing,  surrounded  by  books, 
newspaper  clippings  and  pictures 
of  his  family,  one  may  mistake 
Vlichael  Du  Boulay  as  an  ordinary 
?uy. 

However,  the  teacher  of  the  tele- 
v'ision  and  radio  broadcasting 
nrogram  has  another  talent.  Not 
nnly  is  he  a faculty  member  at  the 
;ollege,  he  is  a husband,  a father  to 
wo  daughters  and  one  son,  and  he 
s also  a bagpiper. 

Du  Boulay,  who  was  bom  in  St. 
,.ambert,  Que.,  has  been  piping  for 
47  years.  Bagpiping  intrigued  him 
vhen  he  signed  up  for  the  air 
:adets  in  Toronto. 

Du  Boulay  realized  he  could 
earn  to  play  the  pipes  for  free 
vhile  he  was  a cadet.  Soon  his 
nterest  developed  and  he  became 
'ascinated  with  the  air  force  band. 
3y  the  age  of  15,  Du  Boulay  was  a 
nember  of  the  band  as  well  as  the 
iir  force. 

The  ensemble  was  always  in 
lompetitions,  said  Du  Boulay.  The 
jand  toured  to  compete  at  the 
highland  Games  in  Boston,  Mass., 
uid  Schenectady,  N.Y.  The  games 
vere  a lot  of  fun,  said  the  piper. 

“It  has  been  an  interesting  life. 


Pipes  can  take  you  everywhere,” 
said  the  man  in  a green  piaid  shirt 
and  a pair  of  jeans. 

Du  Boulay  played  the  pipes  in 
the  air  force  for  nine  years.  He 
learned  how  to  play  with  the  air 
forces’  set  of  pipes,  but  eventually 
bought  his  own.  The  set  he  bought 
then  for  $200  is  the  same  set  he 
now  has  insured  for  $4,500. 

His  bagpipes  are  made  of  African 
black  wood.  They  have  silver- 
mounted  pipes  and  ivory,  he  said. 

“They  certainly  are  beautiful.” 

Du  Boulay  said  the  most  difficult 
thing  about  learning  to  play  was 
figuring  out  the  scales.  He  also 
said  blowing  was  hard. 

“I  could  only  blow  for  30  sec- 
onds and  I would  get  dizzy,”  he 
said.  “You  really  have  to  get  your 
whole  body  up-to-par  to  play.” 

Du  Boulay  has  played  for  a 
number  of  prestigious  people.  He 
has  “piped  in”,  which  means 
announcing  a person’s  presence, 
the  Queen,  when  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  was  opened;  Lt.-Gov. 
Hillary  Weston,  for  the  World 
Wetlands  conference  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo;  and  many 
others. 

He  also  “pipes  in”  guest  speakers 
at  the  annual  broadcast  awards 
banquets.  Lome  Greene,  Ann 
Medina  and  Sandi  Rinaldo  are 
among  those  who  have  made 
appearances. 

Du  Boulay  also  said  he  really 
wanted  to  “pipe  in”  Conestoga 


College’s  retired  security  guard 
Bob  Gilberds  at  his  retirement 
party  in  the  Blue  Room. 

“Some  students  give  Bob  a mn 
for  the  money.  He  deserved  to  be 
‘piped  in,”’  he  said. 

Tlie  piper,  who  has  been  teaching 
at  Conestoga  College  since  1979, 
has  been  doing  solo  gigs  for  aoout 
38  years  now,  and  is  also  involved 
in  a band  with  dmmmers  and  1 4 
pipers  that  practises  in  Toronto. 

TTie  man  behind  the  glasses  plays 
at  many  functions.  Sometimes  he 
is  asked  to  play  for  seniors  who  are 
travelling  to  Scotland.  “I  set  the 
mood  for  them,”  he  said. 

Other  performances  include 
parades,  f^unerals  and  convoca- 
tions. Du  Boulay  recalled  being 
asked  to  play  at  a birthday  party 
for  a two-year-old.  “The  invited 
guests  loved  the  pipes,  but  the  little 
girl  ran  screaming  to  her  mother.” 
The  piper  said  his  favorite  place 
to  play  is  at  weddings.  “Weddings 
are  such  a special  day  for  the 
brides,”  he  said.  “Weddings  are 
major  productions  for  families.” 
He  said  that  churches  are  an  ideal 
setting  for  bagpipes.  “Traditional 
large  churches  have  great  sound.” 
The  bagpipe  enthusiast  said  pip- 
ing is  fantastic  because  it  keeps 
him  on  his  toes.  “You  always  have 
to  be  prepared  to  go.” 

Du  Boulay  said  he  enjoys  piping 
because  it  is  great  pageantry. 
“People  know  things  are  beginning 
when  I start  up.” 


Michael  Du  Boulay,  a teacher  in  the  radio  and  television  broad- 
casting program,  was  spotted  on  campus  in  full  Highland  regalia 
May  26.  (Photo  by  Amanda  Pickling) 


Computer  help-line  could  save  your  sanity 


Program  funded  by  Conestoga's  work  studies  program  headed  by  college  registrar 


Expansion  of 
computer  service 
will  remain  at  a 
minimum  until 
fall  semester 
begins,  says 
student  service 
representative 

3y  Anita  Santarossa 

Before  you  take  a sledgehammer 

0 your  computer,  consider  calling 
he  new  help-line. 

The  help-line,  available  at  all 
Conestoga  College  campuses,  was 
leveloped  by  student  services  and 
jrofessional  development  services 
it  Conestoga’s  Doon  campus. 
Students,  faculty  and  staff  can 
;all  748-5220,  extension  444,  if 
hey  have  any  problems  with 
oftware  applications,  e-mail,  the 
ntemet  or  just  plain  logging 
)n,  said  program  co-ordinator 
vlyrna  Nicholas  of  student 
iervices. 

Program  start 

The  help-line  was  established 
ifter  the  March  break,  available  on 

1 weekly  basis  between  8:30  a.m. 
md  12:30  p.m.,  said  Lucas 
Vagner,  a student  tutor  for  the 
jrogram. 

“Mike  Johnson  was  the  primary 
tudent  who  initiated  the  program 
vith  Jane  MacDonald  (profession- 


Lucas  Wagner  (left),  a computer  programmer/analyst  student,  and  student  services  co-ordinator 
Myrna  Nicholas  help  a student  figure  out  a solution  on  the  new  computer  help-line  service  operating 
from  the  Student  Client  Services  Building  at  Doon  campus.  (Photo  by  Anita  Santarossa) 


“We 

students 


al  development  co- 
ordinator),” said 

Wagner,  who  is  in 
his  third  year  of  the 
computer  program- 
mer/analyst pro- 

gram. 

Approval  for  the 
continuation  of  the 
program  throughout 
the  summer  was  made  April  8,  said 
Wagner. 

He  said  the  program  is  currently 
run  by  two  students,  for  the  sum- 


plan to  have  orientation  workshops  for 
in  September,  so  they  will  learn  about  the 
help-line  right  there  and  then.” 

Myrna  Nicholas,  student  services 


mer  months.  Seven  were  available 
to  run  the  program  during  the  win- 
ter semester. 

Since  it  is  still  in  its  infancy. 


the  program  has 
been  used  main- 
ly by  faculty 
and  staff,  said 
Nicholas.  The 
expansion  of  the 
service  will 
remain  at  a 
minimum  right 
now  until  the 
fall  semester  begins,  she  said. 

“We  plan  to  have  orientation 
workshops  for  students  in  Septem- 
ber, so  they  will  learn  about  the 


help-line  right  there  and  then.” 

Nicholas  said  the  workshops  will 
provide  awareness  to  a wide  range 
of  students  launching  a greater 
usage  of  the  service. 

Students  are  hired  to  answer 
phones  and  help  people  with 
any  computer  problems,  said 
Nicholas. 

Most  call  in 

The  computer  help-line  office 
is  located  in  the  student/client 
services  building,  which  is 
equipped  with  phones  and  two 
computers,  including  a full 
range  of  software  used  through- 
out Conestoga  College,  said 
Wagner. 

Most  of  the  hot-line’s  clients  call 
in,  as  opposed  to  e-mailing  or  in- 
person  visits,  said  Wagner. 

Computer  coach 

Currently,  faculty  and  staff  are 
using  an  extension  of  the  service 
called  “computer  coach,”  said 
Nicholas. 

“Anyone  can  hire  a computer 
coach,  who  will  set  up  a time  to  go 
over  a specific  program  or 
problem,  instead  of  taking  a 
software  course  over  again,”  she 
said. 

There  have  been  many  requests 
for  computer  coaches  and  the 
coaches  are  a great  way  to  remind 
people  about  programs  they 
haven’t  worked  with  for  a long 
time,  but  have  previous  experience 
with,  said  Nicholas. 

Nicholas  said  funding  for  these 
services  comes  from  the  Conestoga 
College  work  studies  program 
headed  by  registrar  Fred  Harris. 
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Midgets  team  up  with  iocai  firefighters 


By  Michaei  Hiiborn 


There  is  an  old  proverb  that  says: 
“You  can’t  judge  a book  by  its 
cover.” 

That  is  pretty  much  the  philoso- 
phy behind  the  Canadian  1/2 
Pints,  Canada’s  Mini  Dream  Team. 
This  roving  band  of  former  midget 
wrestlers  brought  their  special 
brand  of  basketball  madness  to  the 
Recreation  Centre  on  May  30,  and 
generated  a substantial  contribu- 
tion to  local  charities. 

The  troupe,  with  an  average 
height  of  four  feet  three  inches, 
was  in  town  for  two  games  against 
a team  consisting  of  firefighters 
from  Cambridge.  The  proceeds 
from  the  event  are  to  go  to  the  fire- 
fighters’ Learn  Not  To  Bum 
program,  a community-awareness 
campaign  that  is  geared  toward 
helping  children  to  avoid  the  kinds 
of  situations  that  can  result  in 
tragedy. 

Team  manager  Don  Gallant  said 
the  team  has  been  playing  exhibi- 
tion games  with  police,  firefight- 
ers, politicians  and  celebrities  for 
16  years.  Gallant  has  been  the 
manager  for  the  last  six  years  and 
in  that  period  they  have  played 
against  such  notables  as  Mike 
(Pinball)  Clemons,  of  the  Toronto 
Argonauts;  Shane  Corson  and 
Geoff  Courtnall,  of  the  National 
Hockey  League;  and  the  Indiana 
Pacers,  of  the  National  Basketball 
Association  (NBA). 

They  have  also  played  a number 
of  games  against  various  business 
teams.  “We’ve  probably  played 
against  every  mayor  in  the  coun- 
try,” said  Gallant. 

The  game  featured  much  of  the 
mischief  and  mayhem  associated 
with  the  Harlem  Globetrotters  and 
the  Three  Stooges  — complete 
with  pseudo  brawls  and  a pie  in  the 
face.  At  one  point,  the  referee 
(Cambridge  fire  chief  Terry  Allen) 
was  wrestled  to  the  floor  and 
pounced  upon  by  several  of  the  1/2 
Pints. 

When  the  first  game  was  over, 
the  final  score  was  more  or  less 
40-28  for  the  1/2  Pints,  but  no  one 
seemed  to  know  for  sure  since 
even  the  scorekeeper  was  not 
exempt  from  the  shenanigans. 

Allen,  who  was  also  the  firefight- 
ers’ team  captain,  said,  “We’ll  try 
to  beat  them  next  year.” 

After  the  game,  team  owner  and 


I MB  odnaaian  rims  piayea  a cnarity  DasketPall  game  at  the  Recreation  Centre  on  May  30.  From  left  to  right:  Dan  (The  Man)-(Porkv) 
Neil  Joalin;  (Speedy)  Stu  Downs;  Van  Dyke  (Sox)  Taylor,  team  captain;  Farmer  Pete;  and  Mitch  Bernard.  (Photo  by  Michael  Hiibom) 


founder  Phil  Watson  said  the  team 
has  played  2,497  games  in  its  16 
years  and  has  raised  approximately 
$2.5  million  for  various  charities. 

Watson  is  the  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Whipper  Billy  Watson,  a long- 
time favorite  with  Canadian 
wrestling  fans,  who  was  well 
known  for  his  selfless  dedication 
to  children’s  charities.  Watson  said 
he  sees  his  work  as  a natural  exten- 
sion of  his  father’s. 

According  to  Watson,  about 
1,200  tickets  were  sold  for  each 
game  and  he  anticipated  a 50  per 
cent  turnout. 

The  one  non-Canadian  on  the  1/2 
Pints’  roster  is  their  DTG  (desig- 
nated tall  guy).  Van  Dyke  (Sox) 
Taylor.  Taylor,  23,  is  a native  of 
Nassau,  Bahamas,  who  played 
extensive  college  basketball  in  the 
United  States.  In  1994,  he  won  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletics 
Association  Three-Point 

Championship  in  Miami  and  again 
in  Chicago  in  1995.  He  has  played 
with  such  NBA  notables  as  Kevin 
Garnett  and  said  he  plans  to  pursue 
a career  in  professional  basketball 
after  his  current  tour  of  duty  with 
the  1/2  Pints. 

Taylor  said  he  was  inspired  to  get 
involved  with  charity  work  after 


the  death  of  his  brother  from 
cancer.  Prior  to  joining  the  team, 
Taylor  toured  a number  of  inner- 
city  schoolc  in  the  U.S.,  where  he 
advised  the  students  to  stay  in 
school  and  avoid  the  use  of  guns 
Thnd  drugs. 

Taylor  said  his  message  to  young 
people  is  essentially  one  of  opti- 
mism. “If  you  put  your  mind  to  it, 
anything  is  possible,”  he  said. 

The  1/2  Pints  also  tour  schools 
throughout  Canada,  where  they 
promote  their  “don’t  tease”  pro- 
gram. Stuart  (Speedy)  Downs, 
who  has  played  with  the  team  for 
three  years,  said  the  team  tries  to 
teach  young  people  to  respect  and 
appreciate  people  who  have  physi- 
cal or  mental  differences  and 
accept  them  for  who  they  are. 

Downs  said  that  he  has  seen  a 
profound  difference  in  the  atti- 
tudes of  young  people  after  just 
one  visit  from  his  team. 

The  team  specializes  in  fundrais- 
ing for  a number  of  charities, 
including  the  Special  Olympics. 
The  1/2  Pints  were  scheduled  to 
play  a game  in  St.  Catharines  on 
May  3 1 to  raise  funds  for  the  fam- 
ilies of  Leslie  Mahaffy  and  Kristen 
French,  two  teenagers  who  were 
brutally  murdered  in  1992. 


Sugar  and  spice 

Hopefuls  hit  the 
recreation  centre 


Good  sports 

Itif  ^^irbriclge  firefighters  who  played  the  Canadian  1/2  Pints  at  the  Recreation  Centre  on  May  30. 
qnonJf?  Greaves.  Colin  Ridge,  Terry  Chard,  Bill  Savory,  Dana  Landsborough,  Bill 

Speckeen.  Rick  Hembly,  Terry  Allen  and  Neil  Main.  (Photo  by  Michael  Hiibom) 


By  Michael  Hiiborn 

Glitter,  glamor  and  marching 
bands  set  the  tone  when  the 
Miss  Majorette  of  Canada  com- 
petitions were  held  at  the 
Recreation  Centre  on  May  3 1 . 

The  event,  which  featured 
competitors  from  across  the 
country,  was  to  determine  who 
would  go  on  to  compete  in  the 
Miss  Majorette  of  America  con- 
test in  July  at  Notre  Dame 
University  in  South  Bend,  Ind.. 

Dierdra  Leslie,  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  competition, 
said  there  are  five  age  categories 
with  different  criteria  for  each 
group  . The  youngest  girls  are 
five  years  old. 

“Some  of  them  (the  competi- 
tors) look  at  it  as  a sport,”  she 
said.  “There  are  two  different 
aspects;  majorette  and  athlete.” 
According  to  Leslie,  there  are 
big  opportunities  for  sucessful 
majorettes  south  of  the  border, 
where  college  sports  and  schol- 
arships are  big  business. 

The  top  majorettes  often  lead 
the  parades  during  the  half-time 
shows  at  football  games,  which 
receive  frequent  national  televi- 
sion exposure. 

Brandy  Martin,  17,  won  the 
competition  last  year  as  a junior. 
This  year  she  is  competing  as  a 
senior  and  said  she  hopes  to 
repeat  as  Miss  Majorette  of 
.^vrnerica  as  well. 

She  has  already  won  a 
four-year  scholarship  to  the 
University  of  Georgia.  She  said 
she  will  report  to  the  campus  in 
August,  when  she  will  begin  her 
studies  in  pre-law. 

Martin,  who  was  bom  in  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  currently  lives 


in  Burlington,  Ont. 

Although  she  has  dual  citizen- 
ship, Martin  said  she  represents 
Canada  in  all  competitions.  She 
said  she  will  decide  on  her 
future  status  when  she  turns  19. 

In  the  meantime,  she  said  she 
is  content  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  both  worlds. 


Flex  appeal 

Brandy  Martin  is  the  defend- 
ing Miss  Majorette  of  Canada 
champion.  She  was  at  the 
recreation  centre  on  May  30 
to  defend  her  title. 

(Photo  by  Michael  Hiiborn) 
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Conestoga  grad  may  work  across  the  border 


Steve  Brown,  a graduate  from  the  electronic  engineering 
technology  program  at  Doon  campus,  looked  up  a job  prospect  at 
Fender  Musical  Instruments  on  the  Internet. 

(Photo  courtesy  of  Tracey  Robinson) 


By  Casey  Johnson 

A recent  Conestoga  College 
graduate  from  the  electronic 
engineering  technology  program 
has  found  a job  not  only  in 
Kitchener,  but  also  the  possibility 
of  working  at  Fender  Musical 
Instruments  in  Arizona. 

Steve  Brown,  a landed  immi- 
grant from  Liechester,  England, 
and  a second  time  Conestoga 
grad,  began  his  job  as  a radio 
frequency  repair  technician  at 
Research  in  Motion  in  Kitchener 
June  1. 

He  will  hear  about  his  chances  at 
Fender  in  July.  His  position  there 
would  be  a printed  circuit-board 
designer. 

Brown  said  he  found  his  job  at 
Research  in  Motion  through  Job 
Fair  at  the  University  of  Waterloo 
and  the  Fender  job  over  the 
Internet. 

“The  job  at  Fender  is  definitely 
a once  in  a lifetime  shot,”  he 
said.  “Every  musician  would  want 
a job  like  that  if  they  could- 
n’t be  playing,  because  it  still 
keeps  them  involved  in  the 


industry.” 

Brown,  who  was  on  the  road 
with  the  country-rock  band 
Cripple  Creek  for  2 1/2  years, 
decided  to  take  what  he  had 

‘The  job  at  Fender  is  def- 
initely a once  in  a lifetime 
shot.  Every  musician 
would  want  a job  like  that 
if  they  couldn’t  be  play- 
ing, because  it  still  keeps 
them  involved  in  the 
industry.” 

Steve  Brown, 
Conestoga  graduate 


learned  at  Doon,  and  what  he 
knew  as  a musician,  and  apply  it 
towards  the  job  at  Fender. 

“They  (at  Fender)  were  interest- 
ed in  me  because  I had  skills 
at  both  ends  of  the  industry. 


Skills  as  a musician  and  skills  I 
received  from  Conestoga,”  said 
Brown,  “Conestoga  gave  me 
focus,  direction  and  a new  chal- 
lenge. 

“I  didn’t  know  anything  about 
electronics  when  I started  at  the 
college,  but  now  I design  my  own 
amplifier  circuits,  guitar  effects, 
etcetera,”  he  said. 

Prior  to  graduating  from  the 
electronics  program  at  the  Doon 
campus  April  30,  1998,  Brown 
graduated  from  the  motor  vehicle 
mechanic  apprenticeship  program 
at  Conestoga’s  Guelph  campus  in 
1991. 

After  taking  a job  at  a Waterloo 
Jeep/Eagle  dealership  on  Weber 
Street,  he  began  working  for 
Midas  in  Kitchener. 

After  a back  injury  surfaced. 
Brown  decided  to  return  to  school, 
but  in  a different  capacity.  Hence, 
the  electronics  program  he 
etu'olled  in  at  Doon  where  he 
followed  the  telecommunications 
stream. 

Looking  towards  his  future. 
Brown  said  his  ultimate  goal  is  to 
expand  on  what  he’s  learned. 


DSA  administrativi  assistant  returns  to  work  in  August 


By  Lisa  Roberts 

The  D(X)n  Student  Associafion 
will  be  greeting  a familiar  face  on 
Aug.  4 as  Vicky  Lichty  returns  to 
her  workplace.  'fe'  s?! 

The  administrative  assistant  fm*  ^ 
|ie  DSA  went  hn  mateininty  leave 
ii  January^  just  ^ befcw^^  the ' 
Irrival  of  her  first  child,  a stm 
named  Cory,  or  CJ. 

|“Fve  been  enjoying  the  time 
said  Lichty,  during  a recent 
|isit  to  the  DSA  office  with  her 
Ion.  “I  don’t  have  to  get  up  too 
|arly.”  - - .j, 

I Lichty  said  aldiough  she  was 
looking  forward  to  returning  to 
her  duties  as  the  DSA  admmistra- 
tive  assistant,  she  was  going  to 
miss  her  full-time  duties  as 
mother  and  caretaker  to  her  four- 
month-old  son. 

She  said  she  wasn’t  re^y  to 


office.  Brilfinger  leaves  for  uni^«rsity  in  Australia  by  the  end  of 
the  month.  Lichty  returns  from  her  maternity  leave  on  Aug.  4. 

(Photo  by  Anita  Santarossa) 

leave  her  son  yet,  but  she  was  into  a regular  day  routine, 
looking  forward  to  getting  back  Lichty  said  both  she  and  her 


husband  .,have  had  time  off 
together  recently  to  tend  to  CJ. 
Her  mother  will  be  taking  care  of 
CJ  when  Lichty  goes  back  to 
work,  she  said. 

/®A  suggestion  fltm  a crib  for 
CJ  should  be  put  in  die  DSA 
office,  so  bis  mother  could  keep 
an  eye  on  him,  was  met  with 
laughter. 

“I’m  sure  everyone  would  love 
that,”  Lich^  Joked. 

At  the  time  of  the  interview, 
lichty  and  CJ  were  visiting 
a friend,  Laura  Brillinger,  who 
has  b^n  substituting  for  lichty  at 
the  DSA  office.  Brillinger  has 
been  working  for  die  DSA  since 
the  end  of  December. 

Brillinger  will  be  finished  her 
duties  on  June  15. 

Tm  kind  of  glad  I’m  almost 
done,”  said  Brillinger,  “but  every- 
one’s been  really  nice  and  great  to 


work  with.” 

Brillinger  will  be  attending  the 
Universi^  of  Western  Sydney  in 
Australia  to  get  her  bachelor’s 
degree  in  marketing  after  she 
leaves. 

Tm  going  (to  Australia)  to 
travel  and  get  ray  schooling  done 
at  the  same  time,”  said  Brillinger. 
‘T’B  be  getting  my  ctegree  in  cme 
year.  The  courses  usually  take 

three  years,  like  the  progams  here 
at  Dorm  camims,  but  they  equal 
oite  year  there.” 

One  of  Lichty ’s  duties  when  she 
returns  will  be  assisting  Gerry 
Cleaves,  the  DSA’s  vice-president 
of  shKtent  affairs,  with  die  student 
drug  plan. 

“I’ll  be  helping  out  with 
the  procedures,  but  Gerry  will 
still  be  in  charge  of  what  goes 
on  with  the  plan  itself,”  said 
Lichty. 


HELP  IS  A VAILABLE! 

HIRE 

A 

TUTOR! 


APPL  Y IN  STUDENT  SER  VICES  (2B02) 

rMPeer 


If  you  are 
reading  this, 
you  are 
proof  that 
Spoke 
classified 
ads  work! 


Famous  Millionaire-maker 
reveals  exciting  new  way  to  earn 
50  - lOOK  a year  fast! 

24-hr.  msg.  1-888-890-3289 


Strung  out 

Nathan  Klager  sorts  through  wiring  as  he  helps  his  father,  Jim 
(not  pictured),  install  a suspended  ceiling  for  a temporary 
office.  Jim  and  Nathan  are  a father  and  son  contracting  team 
for  AGN  Drywall  Interiors  in  Guelph.  (Photo  by  Jeannette  Altwegg) 


